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EARLIEST  AGES. 

Conltnued. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  BRITONS. 

Amon(^  the  ancient  Cambrian*,  the  ffreate*t  rever- 
tacc  wa»  paid  to  their  poetB,  muiiician*  and  bapd«, 
both  in  paf^n  and  Christian  tin.e*.  We  have  still 
lome  sonir*  of  very  remote  antiquity  preserved  in  the 
Welsh  language  ;  though  they  have  been  since  set  to 
different  tunes.  The  fluctuating  favour  of  minstrelsy 
is  England  resembled  that  of  France,  but  we  may  be 
jMured  that  British  harpers  were  famous  long  before 
the  conquest,  and  the  bounty  of  our  first  Norman 
sovereign  to  his  bard,  is  recorded  in  doomsday  book. 

Henry  5th  in  the  thirty  sixth  year  of  hwrssign,  gave 
forty  shillings  and  a  pipe  of  wine  to  Beatrice  the  har¬ 
pers  wife.  All  our  ancient  poem*  were  sung  to  the 
harp  on  Sunday*  and  other  festivals,  but  in  the  legen¬ 
dary  life  of  St.  Christophe  we  find  mention  made  of 
the  JuMU  in  the  following  old  English  lines  : 

“  Christophe  hym  served  lonx. 

“The  Kynge  loved  melodye  of  fithe]e,and  of  song.” 

5o  iii<-trument,  h 'wpver,  was  in  *uch  high  esteem  as 
the  rarp,  whether  tJiis  island  was  governed  by  Brit- 
tii,  Saxon,  Danish  or  Norman  monarrhs.  The  poor 
niin-*rels  bore  a  very  ill  name,  but  they  still  had  one 
friend  who  rescued  their  fame  from  the  reproach  at- 
ta<l -d  to  it,  this  was  Walter  Heniihg,  who  records 
ofihein  the  followinff  incident. 

About  the  year  1271,  a  short  time  before  Fdwari* 
the  first  ascended  the  thr  ne,  he  took  his  harper  with 
him  to  the  holy  land,  and  when  F.dward  was  wounded 
v  th  a  poisoned  knife  at  toleniois,  the  faithful  mn  i" 
C'an  hearing  a  stni.'gle,  rushed  info  the  royal  apart 
Bull  ind  killed  the  assassin.  Edward  should  have 
h"r  this  ill  bis  mind,  end  have  rherislie.’  the  minstn 's 
for  the  sake  of  this  instance  of  fidelity,  hut  it  did  not 


make  him  spore  his  brethren  of  the  tuneful  art  in  j 
Woles.  The  institution  of  the  midsummer  fair  at 
Chester,  is  traced  up  to  Edward  the  Confessor,  when  ^ 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester  among  other  grants  to  the  Ab¬ 
bey  of  St.  Werberg,  h)  that  city  established  a  fair  on 
the  festival  of  the  Saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and 
in  honour  ordoined  that  all  persons  of  whatever  des- 
I  cription,  vagrants  or  vagabonds,  that  should  be  assem¬ 
bled  there  at  that  time,  should  be  safe,  provided  they 
were  guilty  of  no  new  offence.  During  the  reign  of 
Edward  2d  such  extensive  privileges  were  granted  to 
I  the  minstrels,  and  so  many  dissolute  persons  assum¬ 
ed  their  character,  that  their  conduct  became  a  seri¬ 
ous  public  grievance  ;  and  the  king  made  a  regulation 
that  there  should  be  none  but  four  regularly  appoint¬ 
ed  mimtrtlt  of  honour^  unless  desired  by  the  master 
of  the  house,  and  to  the  lower  class  of  people,  that 
none  should  come  unless  desired. 

Stowe,  whose  autliority  we  have  frequently  quoted, 
informs  that  very  considerable  sums  was  set  apart  for 
the  liveries  of  the  minstrels.  The  same  writer,  also, 
pves  us  an  account  of  a  kind  of  pageant  or  exbibi- 
wluch  Hmr  perfiwnied  for  the  eiitertainmeiii  of 
the  young  Prince  Richard,  son  of  Edward  the  black 
Prince,  on  the  Sunday  before  Candlemas  1377,  where¬ 
in  he  mentions  the  following  musical  instruments — 
trumpets,  sackbuts,  comets,  shawms  and  minstrelsv 
with  innumerable  torch  lights,  and  they  rode  Irom 
Newgate  through  .Chepe,  over  the  bridge,  through 
Soutliwark  to  Kennington  and  Lambeth,  where  the 
young  Prince  remained  with  his  mother,  his  uncles 
the  royal  Dukes  and  other  noble  Lords,  these  instru¬ 
ments  were  well  suited  to  a  procession,  but  certainly 
would  have  been  too  noisy  if  played  in  a  room. 

From  the  /forth  ,/itnerican  RtvUv). 

CRITICISM. 

Templi  Carmina.  Songs  of  the  T  mplr,  or  Bridgtva- 
.  ter  CoUtehon  of  Sacred  Music. 

Concluded. 


But  to  proceed  with  the  fourth  class  of  pieces.  Par¬ 
ma,  Brattle  Street,  Italy,  Interment,  aud  Dirge,  bad 
•  heir  origin  in  secular  music. 

Parma  was  an  Italian  song,  a  treble  duet  with  base 
arcorapanimeut.  If  the  alto  in  the  ‘  Templi  Carmi¬ 
na’  wen-  omitted,  and  the  tenor  given  to  the  secon-’ 
treble,  the  arrangement  would  be  similar  to  the  origi  ¬ 
nal,  and  as  we  have  formerly  seen  it. 

Brattle  Street  originated  in  an  instrumental  compo¬ 
sition  of  Pleyel’s.  Vie  have  more  utnaTlv  seen  it  with 
evcral  of  the  original  appogiaturas  than  are  liere  omit¬ 
ted.  The  last  Hue  but  one  is  lumislted,  as  it  formerly 


had  been,  wi  h  a  cadence  that  is  tnily  barbarous.  If 
should  have  been  made  similar  to  the  first  Hne. 

Italy  had  a  rirailar  origin  with  Parma.  As  a  hymn 
tune  it  has  pi.  tty  uniformly  appeared  in  three  parts ; 
and  if  Sacchiui  had  thougtit  an  alto  necessary,  be 
could,  doubtless,  have  furnished  a  better  one. 

Interment  and  Dirge  are  indebted  for  their  exist¬ 
ence  to  Ilant’el’s  celebrated  ‘  Dead  March  in  Saul.’ 
The  latter  is  .oo  dissonant  for  common  use,  and  the 
former  is  nou  deprived  of  one  of  its  most  interesting 
strains. 

Plympton,  S:nai,  and  Aberdeen,  in  the  orieinal, 
were  fine  CQjii|K>sitions.  Plympton  having  first  ap- 
I  peared  as  a  short  fugue  in  four  parts,  was  afterwards 
reduced  to  three  parts  with  plain  harmony  :  and  in 
this  form  it  1  as  been  extensively  and  deservedly  ad¬ 
mired  :  and  there  seems  little  necessity  for  its  now 
appearing  in  a  third  form.  The  two  latter  pieces  have 
usually  been  reprinted  without  material  alteration  ; 
but  they  are  now  quite  transformed,  and  despoiled  of 
their  peculiar  excellencies. 

.Music  was  oririually  a  beautiful  movement  in  the 
overture  oi  Ur.  Arne’s  Artaxerxes.  If  the  alto  be 
omitted,  (and  it  may  very  well  be  spared,)  the  ar¬ 
rangement  will  then  be  as  we  have  often  seen  it,  and 
■•imilar  to  the  original.  If  the  editors,  however,  |  e- 
fer  four  parts  in  score,  they  will  find  a  much  better 
copy  than  the  one  they  had  given  us,  in  the  ‘  Uart- 
ford  Collection,’  or  in  ‘  Arnold  and  Callcott’s  Psalms,’ 
from  which  it  was  taken. 

Messiah  is  an  extract  from  Hamlel’s  well  known 
solo,  ‘  I  know  that  my  Redeemer  livefli.’  It  has 
peared  in  several  different  form*  ;  but  till  now  we  had 
thought  it  quite  too  delicate  to  furr.i*!i  an  ordinary 
score  of  four  parts. 

A  similar  remark  might  be  made  respecting  Pten- 
net,  which  was  originally  extracted  from  Pergoksi’s 
‘  Btabat  Mater.’ 

Veni  Creator  and  Palmyra  made  their  first  appear¬ 
ance  as  extracts,  in  Arnold  and  Callcott’s  Collection. 
The  iwes^mt  arrangement  would  he  more  excusable 
if  the  last  measure  of  the  former  had  been  deprived  Of 
its  consecutive  Stlis,  and  the  second  measure  of  the 
latter  of  its  crude  dissonunce. 

The  rem?*inder  of  this  class  appears  less  exceptiona¬ 
ble,  though  Lorn,  page  ll.'i,  furnish. ••  us  with  two 
instances  of  a  chroini!*;.-  license,  that  we  are  not  jet 
able  to  relish  iu  psaln:.  ly. 

The  fifth  class  p’^cseiits  us  with  a  copriderable  va¬ 
riety  of  style.  It  soinetim.  K  happens  thef  a  wort.Mcss 
ooi;u>osilion,  when  once  beton-  the  public,  will  ac- 
O'.iire  such  a  popularity  as  to  render  if  difficult  for  a 
.•ompiiar  to  n  jec.t  it ;  and  fiolk^,  perhaps,  may  dic¬ 
tate  tlmt  it  should  be  suffered  somewhat  to  outlive  its 
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populurily.  But  witli  regard  to  new  music  the  case 
is  '^iiile  di/Tt  rent.  No  person  is  excusable,  on  any 
principles,  for  introducing  as  new  acquaintances,  such 
pieces  as  arc  not  really  deserving  of  patronage.  Our 
country  is  already  deluged  with  musical  trash  ;  and  it 
is  the  duty  of  every  editor  and  compiler  to  contribute 
his  exertions  towards  diminishing  the  quantity. 

But  while  the  work  before  ns  furnishes  considerable 
new  lualtor  that  is  valuable  :  we  arc  compelled  to  say 
that  there  is  a  larger  quantity  that  is  more  or  less  in- 
di/ferent  ;  and  not  a  little  that  is  positively  insignifi¬ 
cant.  Our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in 
thinking  that  such  ttines  as  Berubroke,  Clifton,  Tisbu- 
ry,  Antworth,  China,  Lucerne,  Hopkins,  Carmarthen, 
Allerton,  Lothian,  Brescot,  Despondence,  Courtney, 
A-c.  are  unworthy  of  republication. 

Most  of  the  compositions  also  of  W.  Arnold,  J.  Ar¬ 
nold,  and  of  Husband,  Walker,  Leach,  Beck,  Chap¬ 
pie,  Dalrncr,  and  Dixon  appear  rather  insipid  to  us. 
Some  glimmerings  of  genius  are  here  and  there  dis¬ 
coverable  in  their  compositions,  but  not  in  general  suf¬ 
ficient  to  rescue  them  from  undisturbed  oblivion.  Nor 
can  we  yet  relish  all  the  pieces  that  appear  under  the 
names  of  A.  ^V■illi^^rns,  T.  Williams,  Smith,  Taylor, 
Milgrove,  and  Costellow,  however  much  we  admire 
some  of  them,  A  favourite  author  will  sometimes  be 
found  to  write  insignificantly,  and  it  is  only  the  best 
of  his  pieces  that  should  be  inserted  in  a  collection  for 
general  use. 

But  we  hasten  to  speak  of  a  sixth  class  where  we 
are  able  to  bestow  commendation.  Collinghuni,  Bab¬ 
ylon,  Yarmouth,  St.  Bhillip's,  Munich,  Dundee,  New¬ 
ton,  Dorl,  Hartford,  Stade,  Armley,  Westbury,  Kirk¬ 
land,  Fairfield,  St. Bridge’s,  Bath,  Abbey,  Charmouth, 
Walsal,  Feversbam,  and  a  few  others  may  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  possessing  superior  excellence. 

Gregor’s  ‘  Hosanna’  is  composed  in  very  fine  style. 
The  duet  was  originally  designed  for  children  to  sing 
in  response,  and  the  chorus  for  the  choir  and  congre¬ 
gation  to  unite  with  them  ;  and  hence,  what  might 
oiharwise  appear  objectionable  repetitions, will  not  fail 
to  excite  a  good  degree  of  iiif«Test,  especially  when 
an  organist  furnishes  us  with  the  original  accompani¬ 
ment.  Kent’s  anthem  ‘  Blessed  be  thou,’  is  truly 
excellent.  ‘  The  Heavens  are  telling’  is  of  classic 
celebrity  ;  though  too  difficult  for  most  singers,  it  will 
be  found  an  excellent  exercise  for  such  as  wish  to 
jK  rfect  themselves  in  reading  cbroma’ic  music  ;  and 
tlie  amateur  will  find  near  the  close  of  the  piece  a 
t)eaiitiful  specim  n  of  the  enharmoni< .  Denmark, 
Herald-Angels,  and  Dying  Christian,  still  continue 
ill  favour  with  tlic  public  ;  and  Uiey  appear  in  their 
usuiJ  dress. 

This  class  of  compositions  may  be  cheerfully  re¬ 
commended  to  public  patronage,  and  though  at  pre-  ! 
sent  they  form  an  inconsiderable  portion  of  a  vol¬ 
ume,  wiiicli  otluTwise  would  not  abound  in  well 
founded  pretensions  to  science  or  taste,  we  sincere¬ 
ly  hope  that  in  a  future  edition  they  will  be  found 
more  ijuuieious. 

The  rudiments  of  music,  contained  in  tlie  work 
before  us,  are  incomplete  in  some  respects,  and  re¬ 
dundant  perhaps  in  others.  There  is  something  in 
relation  to  time  and  to  intervals  that  might  very 
conveniently  be  exchanged  for  a  more  complete 


system  of  solmization.  But  the  style  in  which  the 
rudiments  are  written  is  surprisingly  illiterate.  The 
following  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient  specimen. 

Music  is  written  on  five  parallel  lines  and  their 
four  intermediate  spaces ;  and  are  called  a  staff, 
making  nine  degrees,  or  places  for  the  heads  of  the 
notes,  and  are  counted  upwards. 

^’It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  key,  pitch, 
or  tonic,  may  be  elevated  or  depressed  by  fiats  and 
sharps  to  any  of  the  twelve  semitones  of  the  scale. 
This  may  be  done  by  fiats  or  sharps  placed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  tune,  on  such  lines  or  spaces  as 
are  necessary  to  bring  the  tones  and  semitones  into 
their  relative  and  proper  order,  required  by  the  al¬ 
teration  intended.’’ 

And  again, 

“And  having  thus  found  mi,  the  notes  above  are, 
fa,  sol,  la,  fa,  sol,  la;  and  then  come  mi  again — and 
below  are  la,  sol,  fa,  la,  sol,  fa,  and  then  comes  mi 
again,  as  the  foregoing  examples  will  show. 


The  Editor  cannot  omit  expresting  hit  unqualified 
approbation  of  the  aforegoing  able  and  teirntijfie  re¬ 
view  of  “  TEMPLi  CARMiHA,”  and  while  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  the  peculiar  propriety  of  the  many  judicious  and 
classical  remarks  of  the  reviewer,  he  it  constrained  to 
remind  the  publishers,  of  an  opinion  he  urged  {at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  edition,)  with  regard  to 
the  expediency  of  engaging  a  professional  gentleman  of 
celebrity  to  correct,  and  arrange  the  several  harmonies 
contained  in  this  extensive  book  of  psalmody,  at  well 
as  to  bring  back  to  their  original  state,  those  melodies 
which  are  to  notoriously  mutilated.  In  which  ease, 
the  Templi  Carmina  would  have  stood  foremost  among 
the  numerous  musteal publications  which  hare  inun¬ 
dated  our  country.  The  following  remarks  upon  the 
necessary  qualifications  af  compilers  of  music,  are  of- 
ftred  with  much  deference,  and  may  be  found  to  be 
useful,  even  at  this  late  period. 

Skill  in  the  use  of  harmony,  and  in  the  scientifically 
correct  conexion  of  its  parts,  is  a  qualification  fiilL 
to  be  attained  only  by  the  study  of  counterpoint,  but 
which  every  one  must  possess,  who  stands  forth  as  a 
composer  or  compiler.  Thorough  bass  it  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  composition,  if  a  musician  appears  not  only  a< 
a  performer,  but  an  author,  in  that  case,  the  power  of 
creating  such  musical  pieces,  and  arranging  them  for 
performance,  is  denominated  composition,  and  the 
ninsieian  therefore  is  denominated  composer.  To 
pn'pare  a  new  musical  piece,  two  entirely  distinct 
faculties  of  the  mind  are  requisite,  viz.  first,  the  pow¬ 
er  of  invention,  or  the  faculty  of  producing  a  compo¬ 
sition  ;  and  secondly,  the  faculty  of  critically  arrang¬ 
ing  such  composition  in  a  systematic  form,  in  order  to 
be  performed. 

The  first  of  these  faculties  pre-supposes  a  pow<  r 
bestowed  by  nature  and  bom  with  the  person,  which 
we  call  genius,  and  which  may  indeed  be  improveit, 
and  perfected  cultivation,  but  can  never  be  oh 
tained  by  mere  instroction,  nor  acquired  by  diliggni  e 
only ;  on  the  contrary  the  second  faculty,  viz.  the 
faculty  of  arranging  such  a  composition,  nonceivesl  in 
the  mind  in  a  systematic  form,  in  ccwforinity  to  the 
school  of  the  art,  is  an  object  of  science,  which  may 
be  taught  and  learned,  and  which  is  commonly  called 
the  mechanical  part  of  composition. 

This  may  serve  to  ex()lain  and  correct  an  apparent 
contradiction,  which  arises  from  the  assertion  mail' 
by  many  writers  who  have  treated  of  composition, 
and  who  have  (notwithstanding  the  existence  and  use 
of  books  of  instruction)  affirm*  d,  that  oomposition 
could  not  be  either  taiiirht  or  learned,  but  that  a  com¬ 
poser  must  be  oue  from  his  birth. 


There  is,  therefore,  a  proper  distinction  mad  •  be- 
tween  a  composer  and  a  contrapnnetist.  The  object 
of  the  latter  (as  long  as  he  intends  to  shine  only  as  a 
contrapunctist)  is  principally,  (he  variously  chaoginv 
harmonic  combination  of  the  tones,  in  regard  to  gram, 
matical  correctness.  On  the  other  hand  the  object 
of  the  composer  is  chiefiy  the  combination  of  the 
tones  in  a  beautiful  representation. 

But  as  it  is  already  shewn,  that  no  piece  of  music 
can  be  regarded  as  such,  without  correctness,  it  jg 
then  a  necessary  condition  in  a  composer  to  be  also 
a  contrapuncrist. 

First  oh«rrvBfion.  By  the  correctness  of  a  piece  is 
understood,  that  perfection  of  it  which  is  attained  by 
following  the  rules,  which  ar«'  sriven  in  the  school  of 
the  stdence.  A  piece  of  mii'ic  is  then  said  to  be  cor- 
rect  when  all  the  acknowledged  rules  of  harmony  and 
melody  are  attended  to. 

Since  Counterpoint,  therefore,  extends  in  particQ. 
lar,  to  the  correctness  of  the  harmonic  comhinatioD  of 
«oues,  a  digression  here  on  that  head  may  not  be  mis. 
place<l. 

“  Corr*  ctness,”  says  the  musical  philosopher.  Hen- 
singer,  in  his  F.ssay  on  Taste,  “  is  certainly  absolute, 
ly  necessary  in  a  musical  piece,  in  order  to  merit  ap¬ 
probation  ;  sinoc  the  understanding  and  reason,  wbi^ 
have  a  share  in  forming  a  judgment,  will  not  be  sat¬ 
isfied  M-ithout  that  correctness  and  perfection,  which 
give  pleasure  to  the  mind  ;  but  to  correctness;  genius 
must  be  joined,  before  a  work  can  pass  for  a  perfect 
musical  piece.” 

It  is  usually  said,  that  a  want  of  correctness  ofTendi 
the  feelings  of  the  connoisseur.  This  violation  of  the 
feelings  generally  proceeds  from  a  certain  interrup¬ 
tion  of  the  pure  enjoyment  of  a  piece  of  music  ; 
which  interruption  arises  from  the  neglect  of  correct¬ 
ness  ;  for  instance,  the  connoisseur  of  painting,  on 
surveying  a  picture  feels  displeasure  on  obserrinj 
the  arm  of  a  figure  too  short,  and  being  involuntarily 
impelled  to  correct  the  error  in  his  imagination,  he  i  i 
Ihereby  hindered  from  enjoying  the  beauty  of  the 
piece  with  pure  and  undisturbed  pleasure. 

Towards  the  middle  of  the  lust  century  great  paini 
were  taken  in  regard  to  comtetness,  in  the  musical 
works  which  were  published.  Piiire  that  a*ra  the 
rule  of  the  scientific  school  have  begun  to  be  neglect, 
ed,  until  at  length,  amongst  the  vast  number  of  pieces 
which  appear  before  the  public,  very  few  are  distin. 
guished  by  correctness.  This  acknowledged  fact 
has  been  occasioned,  if  not  entirely,  at  least  princi¬ 
pally,  by  the  manner  in  which  newly  published  piec¬ 
es  are  criticised. 

It  is  well  known,  that  towards  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  great  severity  of  criticism  was  used 
against  the  negVet  of grammatical  nile.  The  review¬ 
ers,  however,  fell  into  the  error  of  vahiing  a  piece 
chiefly  in  proportion  to  the  degr*e  of  correct  ness,  and 
of  almost  totally  disregarding  the  higher  qualificutioDi 
requisite. 

At  length  the  defect  of  such  criticism  has  bee* 
perceived  and  amended,  sii.ee  it  was  evident  that  "• 
difference  between  compos*. r  and  rontm-punctist  \  i 
thereby  annulled,  and  many  a  composer  of  tal.  ’ 
who  needed  nothing  but  a  little  support  from  ’he 
school  of  the  science,  was  by  that  means  dei.  rr  i. 
\t  present,  however,  the  cpp*>site  error  prevails;  'i 
that  which  before  was  too  much,  is  now  too  little  r  - 
garded.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  many  who  wish  ' 
cdbimence  as  composers,  regar*!  a  f.wmal  study  oft'e 
grammar  of  composition  as  an  unnecessary  labour; 
nor  need  we  be  surprised,  if  many  musicians  att*ii:  t 
*0  decrv  the  observance  of  grammatii-ul  rule  as  a  •'  - 
ject  which  serves  to  Uy  fetters  oh  the  exertions  I 
genius. 

This  neglect  of  correctness  in  musical  works  I  < 
been  still  more  prou.oted  hv  pallintine,  on  every  > 
oortunity,  those  errors  which  great  composers  hi  ^ 
inadvertently  commi’fed  against  era mrnar,  -l.itl  ':  - 
hose  errors  under  tl.e  pretext  of  having  a  higher  ^ 
tree  of  expression  in  view. 

^Such  snbferftiges  as  these  are  not  tolerated  in  .  r!': 
cisiug  the  oth*  r  branches  of  the  fine  aris  ;  at  all  ' 
cn*s  they  would  b*  ridictilous  ;  as  for  inslanc*  ;  if 
were  to  suppose  that  any  one  should  maiutaia  iht 
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Poetry  might  be  im^iroved  by  ungramiuatictJ  expres- 
iion!>.  Are  tlien  the  rule*  of  musical  grammar  less 
dependant  on  general  agreement,  or  on  the  nature 
anil  signiflcafions  of  tones,  than  grammatical  rules  of 
ifieecii  are  on  dialect,  and  on  the  nature  and  signili- 
cation  of  wonls  ? 

If  we  allow  that  there  are  cases  in  music  in  which 
a  very  imposing  trait  of  the  composers  imagery  may 
favor  the  neglect  of  a  generally  received  rule  on 
tran'fering  it  to  notes,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
if  we  judge  impartially,  there  are,  in  the  first  place, 
but  few  such  cases,  in  which  the  rule  may  not  be  ob- 
jtrvt'd  without  sacrificing  the  expression  ;  and  2dly, 
that  it  evinces  a  certain  narrowness  of  genius,  when 
the  expression  cannot  be  obtained  without  setting 
aside  the  generally  received,  accurate  and  systematic 
form ;  and  3<lly,  that  it  is  ridiculous  for  a  composer 
who  is  but  commencing  his  career,  or  in  every  respect 
is  still  weak,  to  endeavour  to  set  off  his  grammatical 
errors  by  bringing  forward  the  authority  ofthisorthat 
distinguished  muster,  who  may  have  taken  such  lib¬ 
erties  in  his  works. 

Second  observation.  It  would  be  very  erroneous 
to  conclude  from  the  above  passage,  that  as  the  con- 
trapunctist  has*  principally  to  do  with  the  critical 
combination  of  tones,  the  ^ndy  of  counteri’oint  af- 
fonled  no  other  advantage  to  the  composer,  than  to 
enable  him  to  impress  the  stamp  of  correctness  on  his 
productions. 

By  study  of  counterpoint  the  composer  at  the  same 
time  reaps  the  advantage  of  learning  to  combine  vari¬ 
ous  parts  with  facility,  and  of  being  able  to  supervise 
their  harmonic  connexion  ;  he  likewise  imperceptibly 
acquires  the  faculty  of  so  arranging  the  melody, 
which  expresses  his  ideas,  as  to  make  it  capable  of  a 
variety  of  variations ;  he  reaps  the  advantage  of  being 
able  to  take  in  at  one  view  all  the  various  harmonic 
combinations  which  may  accompany  his  subject,  and 
can  then  choose  those  which  best  answer  his  purposer 

In  short,  by  the  study  of  counterpoint,  he  acquires 
an  pxpertness  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  harmony, 
without  which  he  is  unable  to  produce  the  ideas  of 
sound  conceived  in  his  fancy,  and  without  which  he 
cannot  arrange  and  complete  them  to  advantage  in 
their  harmonic  extent. 

REVIEW. 

“  Portrails  of  eminent  eompotert^  accompanied  with 

biographical  notices."  No.  1. 

BEETHOVEN. 

The  above  is  the  commencement  of  a  splendid  pe 
nodical  work,  a  number  of  which  is  to  be  published 
on  the  first  of  every  month,  by  Messrs.  Boosey,  6c  Co. 
containing  the  portrait  of  some  celebrated  composi-r, 
accompanied  bv  a  short  biography.  The  series  be¬ 
gins,  as  it  ought,  with  the  likeness  of  the  greatest 
composer  now  living.  The  stern  colossus  of  harmo¬ 
ny,  the  sombre,  mystic  poet  of  sound,  the  profounil, 
tlie  eccentric  Lewis  Van  Beethoven,  if  we  bad  not 
been  assured  that  the  likeness  is  striking,  we  should 
still  have  thought  it  such,  from  the  intrinsic  evidence 
it  affords  ;  had  the  print  been  mixed  with  those  of 
twenty  other  composers,  all  unnamed,  we  should  have 
said,  “  This  austere,  energetic,  and  deeply  thoiightfu  1 
CO  ntenance  ;  th^se  features,  in  which  a  smile  mu‘t 
be  as  transient  as  a  sunny  gleam  through  an  awful 
storin  cloud  ,  as  short  and  fleeting  as  a  sweetly  melo¬ 
dious  movement  in  the  Rasimowskv  quurteft - these 

cannot  be  the  lineaments  of  any  other  being  than  Bee¬ 
thoven.  Physiognomy  is  the  index  of  the  mind,  and 
the  mind  of  man  is  reflected  in  his  productions  in  gen- 
Wiil,  this  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  works  of  art, 
and  above  all  in  music,  because  music  is  a  iiic-diiuti 
the  least  clogged  by  positive  matprial  forn  s,  and 
therefore  the  least  liable  to  warn  the  emanations  of 
our  mind  and  feelings.  The  work*  of  Handel,  Gluck, 
Havdti,  Paiesielo,  Mozart,  Pleyel,  &e.  displav  their 
tisoective  character*  and  being  ;  but  none  more  con- 
'  tpioiiously  than  the  compositions  of  Beethoven.  It 
woiihl  lead  u«  too  far  away,  to  enomerate  all  the 
cluraleristic  features  in  the  style  of  this  great  compo- 
Kr,  It  is  evideut,  that  iu  point  of  melody  he  falls 


short  of  iVfozart,  at  least  as  to  proportional  quantif)-. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  Beethoven  chooses  to  be 
melodious,  and  such  paroxysms  are  neifher  frequent, 
nor  of  long  duration  ;  we  think  his  subjects  arc  of  a 
higher  order,  more  original,  more  deeply  fetched, 
more  deeply  affecting,  more  general,  more  fervid,  we 
had  almost  said  more  snper-human,  than  the  strains  of 
any  other  composer.  They  work  more  powerfully 
upon  our  sympathies  ;  we  feel  something  like  the  sen¬ 
sation  produced  by  an  odour  never  smelt  before.  ?urh 
his  melodies  appear  to  us  ;  his  harmonies  are  equally 
peculiar.  That  a  genius,  like  him,  should  have  ven- 
liired  further  than  any  other  upon  the  niggeil  domain 
of  dissonance,  is  not  surprising ;  but  even  in  the  treat¬ 
ment  and  combination  of  his  parts,  he  stands  single, 
ni'regdrding  the  inconvenimee  of  the  performer,  he 
ilisdain-  (he  fetters  of  established  forms  of  accompani¬ 
ment,  crowds  zig  rag  notes  into  the  subservient  parts, 
not  so  much  from  whim,  as  the  sake  of  particular  ef¬ 
fect.  Hence  the  comparative  difficulty  of  Beethoven’s 
mu«ic.  the  danger  for  even  the  experienced  player  to 
trust  to  the  forebwlings  of  (he  ear,  the  necessity  of  the 
eye  being  forever  on  the  watch,  and  the  impossibility 
of  executing  many  of  his  works  at  sight,  however 
great  the  reward  of  perseverance  in  mastering  these 
obstacles.  The  short  biography  which  accompanies 
this  print  cursorily  adverts  to  a  few  of  the  most  mater¬ 
ial  occurences  in  Beethoven’s  life.  The  career  of  a 
composer  seldom  furnishes  very  striking  incidents : 
that  of  Beethoven  less  than  any  other,  his  residence 
having  been  stationary  at  Vienna  for  nearly  thirty 
years.  An  annuity  of  4000  florins  had  been  settled 
upon  him  by  some  Austrian  noblemen,  on  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  his  not  leaving  the  Austrian  dominions  without 
their  consent.  Beethoven  was  bom  in  the  year  1772, 
at  Bonn,  in  Germany,  where  his  father  served  as  a 
tenor  singer  in  the  chapel  of  the  late  Elector  of  Co¬ 
logne,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Haydn  and  Albrechtberger, 
one  of  the  greatest  German  tl^-orists.  It  would  be  dif¬ 
ficult  to  speak  in  too  high  terms  of  the  value  and  ty¬ 
pographical  execution  of  this  publication.  The  print 
is  engraved  in  the  most  finished  style,  and  the  acces¬ 
sary  parts  of  the  work  is  devised  in  a  manner  highly 
tasteful  and  elegant.  The  second  number,  containing 
a  portrait  of  Mozart,  is  announced  as  being  in  the 
press. — Ackerman"'*  Repository. 


OR, 

MUSICAL  INTELLIGENCER. 


BOSTON,  SATURDAY,  AUG.  12,  1820. 


ITALIAN  MUSIC. 

The  want  of  originality  in  composition  is  frequent¬ 
ly  lamented  when  license  is  repressed  by  laws,  but 
the  wild  effusions  of  an  ardent  imagination  ought  to 
be  founded  by  authority,  hence  is  proved  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  nile,  order  and  example.  The  general  produc¬ 
tions  of  many  of  the  Italian  writers,  may  be  said  to 
be  in  a  state  of  nature,  for  the  progress  of  taste  must 
ever  be  impeded  by  the  ignorance  and  caprice  of  those 
who  practice  an  art  without  science  or  principle. 

tdelody  is  the  child  of  fancy,  to  check  imaginations, 
wild  vagaries,  and  restrain  her  flights  in  the  propriety 
of  application,  is  a  required  study,  the  treating  secu¬ 
lar  subjects  with  ecclesiastiqal  gravity,  making  a  fu¬ 
gue  of  every  movement,  and  regarding  grace,  elegance 
'  and  fertility  of  invention  as  criminal,  are  equally 
proofs  of  a  deficiency  in  taste.  Italy  is  divided  into 
many  indep  ;ndent  states,  each  of  which  have  a  dis¬ 
tinct  ami  separate  honour  to  maintain,  as  the  painters 
of  Italy  are  appropriated  to  their  different  schools,  so 
are  the  musiciaiu,  ivod  a  composer  or  performer  of  em¬ 


inent  abilities  is  seldom  mentioned  without  his  coun¬ 
try,  by  which  it  is  known  that  he  is  of  the  Roman, 
Venetian,  Neapolitan,  Lombard,  or  Bolognese  school, 
each  of  which  have  some  peculiar  characteristic,  that 
enables  one  intelligent  musician  of  Italy  to  discover 
the  school  of  another,  by  his  works  or  performance,  to 
these  distinctions,  the  natives  of  other  countries  so 
little  attend,  that  when  it  is  said  a  musician  comes  from 
Italy,  no  further  enquiry  is  made. 

At  the  head  of  the  Roman  school  was  Palestrina, 
in  the  annals  of  ancient  poetry  Homer  would  doubt' 
less  occupy  the  most  ample  and  honourable  station; 
Palestrina  is  unquestionably  the  Homer  of  the  most 
ancient  Roman  school  of  music.  Adrian  W'illaert 
stands  foremost  in  the  Venetian  school,  and  Rodio  at 
the  Nea[K>Iitan  school,  which  has  been  technically- 
called  the  school  of  counterpoint.  Father  Costanza 
Porta  was  at  the  head  of  the  Lombard  school.  The 
innumerable  professors  of  the  Bologna  sc  hool,  were 
equal  to  those  of  the  first  class  in  Europe,  and  though 
neifher  the  city  of  Florence,  nor  any  part  of  Tuscany 
are  included  among  the  schools  into  which  Italy  is 
usually  classed  ;  yet  this  as  well  as  every  other 
science,  is  vinder  great  obligations  to  the  activity,  in¬ 
genuity  and  talents  of  the  Florentines. 

{To  he  continued.) 

CONCERT 

FOR  THE  BENEFIT  OF  MR.  F.  C.  SCHAFFER. 

A  highly  esteemed  and  elegant  English  writer  as¬ 
serts,  that  music  raises  noble  sentiments,  and  fills  the 
miud  with  great  conceptions  ;  while  a  classic  French 
writer  affirms,  that  harmony  aims  but  to  please  the 
«ar.  and  is  qualified  only  to  entertain  the  idle  and  ef¬ 
feminate.  But  most  assuredly,  neither  of  these  specu- 
latists  are  perfectly  correct.  Truth  lies  between  the 
extremes  they  maintain.  If  music  aspires  hot  to  the 
value  of  ethics,  political  economy,  or  natural  philoso¬ 
phy,  neither  does  it  yield  to  the  beauty  of  imaginative 
poetry,  or  the  dignity  of  the  nobler  species  of  archi¬ 
tecture.  If  mellifluous  numbers  and  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  sooth  the  sense,  and  enchant  the  fancy,  and  tein. 
pies  and  palaces  present  to  us  images  of  symmetry 
and  grandeur ;  musical  composition  is  qualified  to 
charm  our  car.  and  awaken  our  finest  feelings,  aud  el¬ 
evate  the  soul. 

The  professional  gentlemen  and  amateurs  of  this 
metropolis,  have  concentrated  their  talents,  and  intend 
giving  a  Concert  of  vocal  and  intrumeiital  music  on 
Tuesday  Evening  next,  at  BoyUton  Hall,  for  the  ex¬ 
press  intention  of  alleviating  the  declining  years  of  the 
veteran  Francis  C.  S<;haffer,  whose  claims  are  pre. 
eminent  in  the  cause  of  charity.  His  industry  and 
activity  have  ever  been  universally  acknowledged,the 
correct  deportment,  sound  judgment  and  musical  eru¬ 
dition  of  this  truly  scientific  musician,  entitle  him  to 
the  benevolence  of  a  liberal  community.  The  lovers 
of  harmony  are  respectfully  solicited  to  contribute 
their  assistance  to  this  truly  worthy  decayed  mustetan, 
who  has  outlived  his  ablilities. 

Mr.  Christian!  gave  his  second  concert  last  evening 
at  the  Amphitheatre,  Washington  Gardens  ;  the  au¬ 
dience  were  more  numerous,  than  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  and  his  exertions  to  please,  were  received  with 
an  universal  degree  of  complacency. 
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THE  BOVqUET. 


Here flov'TS  unnumber'd  their  colors  unite, 

Some  pink,  and  some  purple, some  blue  and  some  white. 
Some  damask,  some  yellow,  some  green  and  some  red. 
Their  fragrance  alternate  diffusively  shed. 


THE  HARP. 

Come  tike  the  harp  His  vain  to  muse 
Upon  the  fr^therini;  ills  we  see  ; 

Oh !  take  the  harp,  and  let  me  loose 
All  thoughts  of  ill  in  hearing  thee. 

Sing  to  me  love,  though  death  were  near 
Thy  Bong  could  make  my  soul  forget ! 

Nay,  nay,  in  pity  dry  that  tear  ; 

All  may  be  well,  be  happy  yet- 
Let  me  but  see  that  snowy  arm. 

Once  more  upon  the  dear  harp  lie. 

And  I  will  cease  to  dream  of  harm, 

Will  smile  at  fate  when  thou  art  nigh. 

Give  me  that  strain  of  mournful  touch, 

W'e  used  to  love  long,  long  ago  ; 

Before  our  hearts  had  known  as  much 
As  now  alas  !  they  bleed  to  know  ! 

Sweet  note  !  they  tell  of  former  peace, 

Of  all  that  look'd  so  rapturous  then  ! 

Now  wither’d,  lost— — O I  pray  thee  cease, 
i  cannot  bear  those  sounds  again  ! 

Art  thou  too  wretched  ?  yes,  thou  art, 

I  see  thy  tears  flow  fast  with  mine, 

Come,  come  to  this  devoted  heart, 

’Tis  breaking,  but  it  still  is  thine  ! 

W'ell  written  songs  are  read  with  rapture  and  learn¬ 
ed  by  heart.  We,  therefore,  introduce  in  the  gayer 
department  of  our  miscellany,  what  is  almost  sure  to 
please  not  only  the  idler,  but  tlie  musician  and  the 
poet. 

Flattering  lovers  often  swear 
W'edlock  is  as  sweet  as  honey, 

But  experienced  folks  declare, 

’Tis  quite  sour  without  money. 

Having  none,  I  told  dear  Harry  j 

I  was  much  afraid  to  marry.  | 

But  he  cried,  my  heart,  my  love. 

Rich  in  charms  let  that  content  ye, 

I’ll  a  tender  husband  prove, 

I’ve  a  house  and  kine  in  plent}'. 

Speedy  bless  thy  faithful  Harry— 

He  is  not  afraid  to  marry- 
Say, ye  maids,  what  could  1  do?  _ 

Here  was  surely  no  deception, 

Could  I  but  believe  him  true  ? 

Could  I  have  the  least  exception  ? 

1  no  longer  fear’d  to  marry. 

And  soon  wedded  faithful  Harry. 


PERSIAN  ANECDOTE. 

A  sage  was  asked  what  was  the  most  v.ilnnhle  yiece 
of  information  that  he  had  ever  acquired  ?  “  I  h  arnt 
from  a  blind  man,”  he  replied,  “  not  to  l.ft  a  foot 
till  I  had  previously  with  my  slick  ascertained  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  ground  on  which  1  was  to  put  it  down  a- 
gain.”  hat  a  lesson  to  logicians,  aud  all  engaged  in 
philoso^liical  enquiries ! 


F.  C.  SCHAFFER'S  CONCERT. 


OF  VOCAL  AND  INSTRUMENTAL  MUSIC  WILL  BE  GIVEN  AT 

T\o3\sloni  HaW  on  TnesAo'j  Ryomng  nc'x.t, 

By  the  ProfessioDal  Gentlemen  of  the  Orchentra  and  Amatenrs,  for  the  benefit  of  Mr.  F.  C. 
ScHAFrea.  an  infirm,  asred  and  decayed  musician. 


PART  I. 


Sinfonia,  -  “  La  Chasse,” 

Song,  “  Diana,” 

Variations,  Piano  Forte, 

Duet,  “  Sweet  ii  the  Vale,” 
Concerto,  Clarionet, 


Amateur, 

Mr.  Eckhard, 

Miss  Schaffer  Sc  an  Amateur,  | 
Mr.  Hart,  • 


part  Ii. 


Pleyel, 

Shield, 
Eckhard, 
Duchess  of  De¬ 
vonshire, 

F.  C.  Schaffer. 


Sinfonia,  ...  ....  Haydn, 

Song.  -  -  -  ...  .  Amateur, 

Sonata,  Piano  Forte,  .Mr.  Eckhard,  accompanied  on  the  V’iolin,  by  Mr  Ostinelli,  Mozart, 

Song,  “  Trumpet  of  Victory,”  Amateur,  ...  Braham, 

Minuetto,  •  .....  ...  ...  Krojiimer, 

Glee,  ••  •  Amateurs,  accompanied  on  the  Piano  Forte,  by  Dr.  Jackson, 

Finale,  -  ......  ....  ..  Full  Orchestra. 

P.  S.  By  particular  desire,  between  the  first  and  second  parts,  a  voluntary  on  the  Organ  will  be  perform¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  Eckhard. 

0:^Ticket8  to  admit  a  Gentleman  and  I^dy,  at  One  Dollar- -may  be  had  of  Mr.  G  Grarp- 
ner,  NO  6,  Franklin-atreet ;  Mr.  8.  H.  Parker,  No.  12.  Coinhill  ;  at  the  Franklin  Music  Wart 
hoii^e:  No.  6,  Milk-street,  and  at  the  door  of  BoyNton  Hall  on  Tuesday  evening. 

Performance  will  commence  at  8  oVIock,  precisely. 


NE  W  MUSIC, 

Just  received  from  Philadelphia,  ‘  A  cavtive  once' 
said  to  a  Linnet' — ‘  /.ore  soft  Illusicn'-'  *  Love  and 
Honour' — ‘  Low  down  in  the  Broom' — ‘  Ellen^s  Love' 
— ‘  Waters  of  EUe'—'’  The  Soldier  tired'— and  ‘  Oh, 
^‘anny,'  as  sungby  Mrs.  French.  Just  published ,‘/’m 
wearing  awato  the  land  of  the.  LeaV — ‘  If  ye  a  high¬ 
land  laddie  meet'  with  a  variety  of  fashionable  Scotch 
airs.  Also,  ‘Z)oy  oj  Glory,'  a  national  melody,  as  sung 
at  the  44tii  anniversary  of  American  Independence.' 
Also,  the  following  music  by  Mr.  Christiani — ”  Hie 
est  a  Lui,”  “Chactas,”  ”  Duetto,  Harp  and  Piano 
Forte,”  “  Robin  4dair,”  variations,  “Is  there  a  heart” 
variations,  “  Spanish  Waltz,”  “  Italian  Waltz,”  “Ger¬ 
man  Waltz,”  “  L’ainant  de  la  forel,”  “  A  toi,”  “  Not 
1,”  “Blue  eyed  Mr.rv.”  variations^  “O  Dolce  Con¬ 
certo,  ”  “Una  Bnmetfa,’'  “  Qual  languido,”  “  Rin- 
ascer  mi  Sento,”  “  Maria  Louis:i,”  “  Fantasie,”  “Le 
valli.'iTit  Troubadour,”  “Un  loco  hace  ciento,”  “Ven- 
ditor  d’aceta,”  8ic. 

W  ith  a  variety  of  new  airs  with  v;unation«,  and  new 
Flute  music,  by  JOHN  R.  PARKER. 

JUST  prpLtSH  F.D 

Anew  and  admired  Song,  There's  a  Bower  oP 
Botes,''  from  the  celebrated  poem  of  1  aiia  llookh — 
Also  fire  Waltze’s,  for  the  Piano-Forte  composed  by 
Mr.  M'tatt.  For  sale  at  Mr.  WYATT’S,  23,New- 
bury-street. 


jy^OTICES, 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  Handel  and  Haydn  So¬ 
ciety  will  be  held  a  Boylztnn  Hall,  on  Sunday  even¬ 
ing  next,  at  half  past  7  o’clock. 

As  it  probably  will  be  the  last  meeting  of  the  Socie- 
ty  prior  to  the  annual  meeting,  a  punctual  attendance 
of  the  Members  is  requested.  The  third  No.  of  rhe 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society  Collection  will  be  delir- 
ered  to  the  members. 

Aug.  12.  JOS.  LEWIS,  See. 

NORFOLK  MUSICAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Members  of  the  Norfolk  Musical  Society  are 
informed,  that  the  Upper  Division  of  the  So<’iety  will 
meet  at  Medfield  on  the  28th  day  of  AuMst  current 
at  two  o’clock  P.  M.  ;  and  the  Lower  Division  will 
meet  at  Milton  on  the  19lh  day  of  September  current, 
at  two  o’clock  P.  M. — both  for  rehearsal  of  the  mu¬ 
sic,  selected  to  be  suns:  at  the  annual  m  eeting. 

*  AVILLIAM  COGSWELL,  Set. 

I  Dedham  Aug.  12,  1820. 

€>  hEVIOVAL.  ^ 

THOMAS  BADGER,  Jr. 

Respectfully  informs  his  friends  and  the  public  Oist 
he  has  removed  his  Printing  oflice  from  No.  4,  Suffolk- 
Buildings,  Congress-street,  to  No.  63,  Statk-stpf  et, 
where  he  would  be;  happy  to  recci;  •  all  orders  con¬ 
cerning  his  business. 

Intending  to  give  his  personal  attention  solely  <o 
the  printing  of  Music,  he  flatters  himself  that  be  shall 
bf:  able  to  give  satisfac'ion  _Lo  those  who  may  ple::s< 
favour  him  with  their  commands  in  that  department. 

I  Orders  (>om  any  part  of  the  •  oiiutry  will  be 

promptly  attended  to  ;  and  he  pledges  hiiuse'f  that  all 
work  entrusted  to  his  care  shall  be  correctly  and 
handsomely  executed. 

Eulerp-iad  Office,  Aug.  5th,  IGJO. 


